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THE ICHNEUMON. 


Tuts is one of the most remarkable of a very numc~ 
rous clafs of carniverous animals,—the weasel tribe. 
They are all distinguifhed by the great length, and 
slendernefs, and pliability of their bodies, and the 
fhortnefs of their legs. They are so small and flex. . 
ible as to wind like worms into very small crevices, 
and therefore peculiarly calculated for pursuing small 
destructive animals into their holes, and devouring 
them. They are slow in pursuit, but make up for 
that by patience and afsiduity. 

The ichneumon, which is also called the rat of 
Pharaoh, has dll the strength, agility, and instinct of 
acat; ithas a more universal appetite for carnage, 
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and a greater variety of methods to procure it. E- 
very living creature which it is able to overcome, it 
ventures to attack; and preys upon every kind of 
flefh. Neither the strength of the dog, nor the ma- 
lice of the cat, can terrify it ; neither the claws of the 
vulture, nor the poison of the viper, can intimidate 
it. Fearlefs of venom, it makes war upen all kinds 
of serpents ; and when it perceives the effect of their 
rage, it is said to obtain an antidote from a certain 
root which the Indians call by its name, after which 
it returns to the attack, .and seldom fails of victory. 
Rats, mice, birds, serpents, lizards, and insects, are 
all equally pursued by this animal; but it is peculiarly 
serviceable to the Egyptians, as it is a great destroy- 
er of the eggs of crocodiles, which it digs out of the 
sand, and also kills multitudes of the young of those 
terrible reptiles before they have been able to reach 
the water. It is even said, that when it finds a cro- 
codile asleep upon the fhore, it boldly enters the 
mouth of that animal, ‘and when it has effectually 
destroyed it, eats its way out again. 

The ichneumon is about the size of the domestic 
«at, somewhat longer in the body, and fhorter in the 
Tegs. The tail is more pointed and lefs buthy than 
that of the martin, which, in other - respects, it 
nearly resembles. Its fur is of a grisly black co- 
Jour ; but not so fine as that of the martin. Every 
hair has three or four colours, which are seen in 
different dispositions of its body. The eyes of this 
animal are sprightly and full of fire; and its phy- 
siognomy sensible. Its nose is long and slender ; its 
ears small, rounded, and almost naked; its tail is 
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thick at the base, and tapers to the point. Like the 
rest of its kind, it has glands that open behind, and 
furnifh an odorous substance. It will take the wa~ 
ter like an otter, and continue longer under it. 

It is found in Egypt, where the inhabitants paid 
divine honours to it on account of the benefit they de- 
rived from it by destroying the numbers of croco- 
diles. It is also found in all the southern parts of 
Asia, as far south as the island of Java. It is at 
present domesticated, and kept in houses in Egypt 
and India, where it is more useful than a cat, in de- 
stroying rats and mice, but more especially ser- 
pents and creeping reptiles, which it searches for 
with avidity. It grows very tame, and will sit up 
like a squirrel, feeding itself with its fore feet, and 
catching any thing that is thrown to it. Lucan 
beautifully describes: the addrefs of the ichneumoa 
ia subduing the Egyptian asp : 

Aspidas ut pharias cauda solertiz hostis 

Ludit, et iratas incerta provocat umbra : 

Obliquans que caput varias serpentis in auras 

Effuse toto comprendit guttura morsu 

Letifer>m citra saniem: tunc irrita pestis 

Exprimitur, faucesque fluunt pereunte vencno. 

LIB.1V. p. 724- 

In its domestic state it is perfectly tame and gentle. 
Mr d’Obsonville speaks of one which he reared from 
a young one. It became tamer than a cat; was obe- 
dient to the call of its master; and followed him 
wherever he went. One day he brought a small 
water serpent alive, being desirous to know how far 
its instinct would carry it against a being ‘with 
whom it was hitherto unacquainted. Its first emo- 
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tion seemed to be astonifhment mixed with anger, 
Its hair became erect ; in an instant it stepped be~ 
hind the reptile, and with remarkable swiftnefs and 
agility, leaped upon its head, seized it, and crufhed 
it with its teeth. This first efsay seemed to have 
awakened its natural appetite for blood, which tilb 
then had given way to the gentlenefs of education. 
Jt no longer suffered the poultry, among which it 
was brought up, to pafs unregarded; but took the 
very first opportunity, when it was alone, to strangle 
them. It eata part of their fleth, and drank anly the 
blood of others. 

It has a small soft voice, somewhat like a mur- 
mur; and unlefs struck or irritated, never exerts it: 

Wher it sleeps it folds itself up like a ball, and is 
not easily awaked. It often feigns itself dead till its 


prey comes within its reach’; it starts upon its prey 
like an arrow, and seizes it with inevitable certain- 
ty. 


THE TRAVELLER. No. II. 
OBSERVATIONS AND OPINIONS OF J. W. SPENCER. 


Genoese territories. 
I nave been nine days in walking from Milan to- 
wards Genoa, and am just arrived at the top of that 
rising ground where the Mediterranean first glads 
the eye of the weary traveller. There is a buthy 
larch tree a little to the south of the summit, on the 
left hand side of the road. Come, my dear fellow! 
come sit down with me under its fhade ; and may 
your feelings be like mine! and like me may you 
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heave a sigh, while we take a mental survey of its 
coasts, that were the theatre of all the important ac~ 
tions handed dowh to us by antiquity, whose know- 
ledge of the world was long confined to the countries‘ 
wathed by its gentle billows ! 

' On our left is Italy, almost dividing it into two,— 
Italy, the nursery of those brave Romans, who, by 
the wisdom of their institution, and the persevering 
bravery of their troops, extended their knowledge of 
the world by their victories ; Greece, famous for its 
legislators, poets, statuaries ; Corinth, Athens, 
Thebes, and Sparta; Macedon for its Alexander; 
Troy, that employed for so many years the arms of 
Greece,———[_4 young woman drefsed iw a black ri- 
ding coat, pafsed by riding on an afs.] Troy, be- 
fore whose walls so many heroes fell ; Tyre, which 
sustained a thirteen years siege against the Babylo- 
nian king,—carried on all the commerce of the 
world,—dared to send her fhips beyond the pillars 
of Hercules,—and first braved the billows of the 
Britifh seas ; the Holy Land, the scene of all those 
mighty acts recorded in the Bible, which, setting its 
religious use entirely aside, affords an interesting 
and valuable picture of ancient manners ; Egypt, the 
cradle of every liberal art and science, through whose 
fertile fields flow the. waters of the muddy Nile; 
Carthage, the daughter of Tyre, enabled by. hez 
wealth and traffic to withstand for many years the 
power of Rome ; the delightful and excellent coast 
of Africa, the native country of wheat, and the gra- 
nary of Rome; and lastly, the pillars of Hercules, 
esteemed for many ages the ne plus wltra of the 
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world, the memory of which belief, the reverse of 
Spanifh coins preserves by contradicting. 

When I was walking slowly down the hill, I was 
pafsed by the lady I had before seen riding on the 
afs. She was in earnest conversation with a very 
plain looking man, who walked at her foot. She 
left him at the first town, and went upto a neat farm 
house ;—the man went on towards Genoa. I soon 
came up with him, and we began a conversation. 
He superintended the management of a small farm 
under the lady who had left him. 

Ladies generally sink or rise to the station of 
their hufbands. Where the lady is taken from @ 
very low rank, fhe never gets up quite so high, and 
the hufband is sure to sink somewhat till they meet. 
When this happens, he does not 4ll that place in so- 
ciety, nor is that personal respect paid him, to which 
by his abilities, he seems entitled. 

The story of the lady upon the afs suggested 
these afsertions. If they run counter to your own 
observations, read the following examples intended 
to support them. 

A French nobleman of great distinction, who had 
almost ruined his fertune, retired to give ita little 
nursing at Genoa, where he soon became acquainted 
with the father of this lady. The count himself 
placed all his visits to the score of the old gentleman, 
in whose conversation he took great pleasure, and 
the world did so too; for he was a man of genius 
and learning. Perhaps they were both in the right- 
at first, as his pafsion for the lady, who was then in 
the bloom of youth and beauty: grew upon bim it 
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sensibly, and had gained a considerable height | be- 
fore he knew it had commenced ; and he was soon too 
far engaged to be able to retreat. Although a French- 
man, he did not attempt to gain her but by the most 
honourable means. They were married, and lived 
happily-for five years in Genoa, when his fortune ha- 
ving in a great measure recovered the damages of his 
early difsipation, he returned to court, where his lady 
fluttered in all the gaiety and splendor of Versailles, 
with so much dignity, that no one could have sus- 
pected fhe had been taken from a station so much 
below him. The base attempts of his most intimate 
friend to seduce her, fhe discovered to her hufband, 
who was killed in a duel he fought to punifh the de- 
sign upon his honour. His creditors seizing every 
thing he had in the world, fhe was abandoned by his 
relations, and retired to this farm, which her father, 
when dying, had left to her, his only child. Here the 
now lives in easy plenty, beloved and respected by 
all the neighbourhood. 

Lady A. B. married her father’s footman ; and in 
ten years sunk te be a very good wife to the driver 
of a mail coach, on a great road, not one hundred 
miles from London. 

Mr W. married his maid servant. She drefses as 
well as his wife fhould do; but the wants that ease 
and grace which are so rarely acquired in advanced 
life, and is‘every hour betraying her low original, 
by remains of her pristine rusticity ; while the hus- 
band, who in information and knowledge, is far supe- 
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rior to his neighbours, is only allowed to be a wor- 
thy, good natured, inoffensive creature. 


" W. E. 
To be continued. 


STATISTICAL NOTICES OF NORTH AMERICA, 


/ 
Copy OF A LETTER FROM DR S Ls TH OF 
PRINCETON, TO DR C———s N T OF MONTROSE. 


Continued from p. 27. 
I must confefs, in the beginning, that North A. 
merica is but indistinctly known to the inhabitants 
of these states, beyond the limits marked out for 
them by the late treaty. Many travellers have pe- 
netrated much farther, among the nations west of 
the Mifsisippi, and north of Canada; but either they 
have not gone so far, or examined so accurately, as 
to satisfy us; or they have not been men of such 
characters, for wisdom and integrity, as to procure 
entire credit to every report which they have 
brought. There has never been much hazard in 
travelling among the Indians, except among those 
who border upon the European settlers, and who 
have been irritated by hostilities, or the fraud of 
traders. The others are humane and hospitable, 
pleased with toys, on which their ignorance sets a 
disproportionate value; and ready to receive any 
stranger, especially if he opens his way with small 
presents that amuse their curiosity, or gratify their 
vanity. As the character, and manners, and state of scs 
ciety among the savages, would make a very important 
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part of the history of human nature, it appears to me 
an object that merits the attention of literary societies, 
not lefs than the discovery of new islands and seas. 
Hitherto the Indians have -been observed, chiefly 
within the compafs of the United States, and by 
traders or soldiers, who had objects very different 
from philosophy in their view. The character of 
the observers has necefsarily confined their observa- 
tions, in a great measure, to that part of the Indian 
tribes that has been corrupted by our interests, or 
intimidated by our injuries. Sensible men, how- 
ever, have been able, frem the observations that 
have been made upon these people in different atti- 
tudes, to trace with considerable accuracy, their ge- 
neral character and state. But I conceive it would 
not be unworthy of societies establifhed for extend- 
ing human knowledge, to employ good philosophers, 
who fhould be hardy enough for the undertaking, to 
travel among their remotest nations, which have never 
had any intercqurse with Europeans; to reside among 
them on a familiar footing ; drefs and live as they do; 
and to observe them when they fhould be under no 
bias or constraint. We fhould then see whether 
there be any efsential difference between them and 
the tribes with which we are already acquainted. 
We fhould discover, in the comparison of their lan- 
guages, their different degrees of improvement; their 
affinity with one another; and, at the same time, the 
objects with which each has chiefly conversed, that 
have occasioned a variety in their terms and phra- 
ses. But above all, we fhould discover the nature 
and extent of their religious ideas, which have been 
VOL, Xil. M 
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ascertained with lefs accuracy than others, by tra. 
vellers who have not known to set a proper value 
upon them. 

There are within what are called the boundaries 

~ of the United States, twenty-eight different tribes of 
Indians. Their warriors are estimated at 10,000 men; 
though you will easily believe, that, from the little 
police and government that exists among them, such 
calculations cannot be very exact ; but if this calcu- 
lation fhould be 1000 men under or over the truth, it is 
the best we can obtain ; for they are very jealous of 
persons whom they suspect to be attempting to count 
their numbers; and from the usual proportion of 
Indian families, the whole of their people cannot be 
above four times that amount. 

Their employments and manners I must reserve 
till another opportunity, when I fhall give what in- 
formation is in my power, or mey be agreeable to 
you. 

With regard to the inquiries you make respecting 
the inhabitants of the United States, I have to inform 
you that the different sects of religion agree better 
with one anether here, than, perhaps, in any other 
part of the world ; and this concord is daily beco- 
ming more perfect. Religious differences are in some 
measure buried in political interests. A few years 

~ before the late war, the several denominations, more 
zealous than they are at present, carried their mutu- 
al animosities to a greater height. - They are begin- 
ning to treat one another with a degree of franknefs 
and confidence that has been seldom known before. 
Iam afraid however that the effect is more laudable 
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than the cause from which it springs. Perhaps our 
charity is grafted on indifference. Not setting a very 
high value upon soundnefs of principle or strictnefs 
of discipline, we consider as trifles the varieties ofsen- 
timents that exist among the different denominations. 
No denominations being intitled by an establifhment to 
treat the others with superierity ; all mingling together 
upon an equaland familiar footing, we find men inevery 
sect who reach the standard of piety and good mo- 
rals which we have fixed in our ideas ; and therefore 
are apt toconclude that the creed is immaterial if 
the life be good. I do not say that this mode of 
thinking is universal in America; particular places, 
especially in Pensylvania, and New England, are to 
be excepted. But you have judged rightly in sup- 
posing that this must be the general character of the 
Americans, 

You afk “* whether there be an uniformity of doc- 
trine among our ministers?” I have the pleasure to 
inform you that there is. There is the greatest 
harmony at present among the ministers of our 
synod. They profefs to adopt the same standard of 
religious faith, I believe, in general, with great sia- 
cerity, and without modifications, and secret ins 
terpretations to accommodate the standard to ob- 
lique opinions. One reason of this is that this 
country affords few inducements te-aggan to entet 
into the church, and therefore few temptations to 
disguise his sentiments. The afsuming of the mi- 
nisterial office here, I mean within the synod of New 
York and Philadelphia, is generally the fruit of ho- 
nesty, and a pious desireof doing good. Bunt this 


- 
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partial cause of a good effect, is also the cause of a 
very'unhappy one ;—too few young gentlemen of in- 
genuity and talents are induced to enter into the mi- 
nistry ; and of those who choose that profefsion, too 
few enjoy the necefsary motives to excite them to 
cultivate their talents to the best advantage. 

You inquire ‘‘ whether ministers are faithful in do- 
‘ing their duty ? or whether they are restrained from 
it by their dependence on the people ?” Happily the 
simplicity of the people, in general, renders a mini- 
ster’s discharging his duty with fidelity among them, 
almost the only source of his influence. And the 
people here are apt to think, that, if a minister be 
very independent of their good opinion, he will have, 
by many, fewer motives to the faithful discharge of 
his trust, especially if his own piety be not very 
warm, than he has in the present state of things. 
The same people who call a minister, although they 
have not the power of ejecting him without the 
concurrence of the presbytery, have yet the power 
of rendering him so unhappy, that he fhall be obli- 
ged to seek a dismifsion from them himself. They 
may with-hold his stipulated salary, or oblige him 
to sue for it at common law ; which in the ideas of 
this country, will totally ruin his character, and de- 
stroy for ever his usefulnefs. One of the best se- 
curities which a man enjoys against this unhappy 
event, is a diligent and prudent discharge of his 
duty. If, by this means he confirms himself in the 
good opinion of the people, ministers are so rare, 
they will not easily part with him; but if they 
fhould be ill-natured, he, by seeking a dismifsion im- 
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mediately, and not altercating, may presently settle 
himself again, if he be a man of talents ina good 
parifh. Almost every office in this country, litera- 
ry, ecclesiastic, or civil, involves the same depen- 
dence on popular opinion, which is only to be preser- 
ved, as it has been acquired, by continual service. 
These ideas have sometimes fhocked Dr Wither- 
spoon, from the apprehension, that, if age or infir- 
mity fhould render him incapable of service, it 
may be misconstrued into negligence by the people, 
who are seldom disposed to examine nicely, or to 
speak cautiously on such occasions; and he may be 
liable to lose both the honour and reward of his 
past merits. This I hope and believe will never be 
the case. But the pofsibility of it, often affects him 
very sensibly, it is so contrary to his expectations 
when he left his native country, and to the ideas and 
habits that grew up with him there. Contrary ha- 
bits and ideas have made the Americans in general 
think that such dependence and uncertainty is the 
most rational security they can have for the fidelity 
of official men. Ido not absolutely justify the opi- 
nion; but if it be attended sometimes with comside- 
rable evils, it is, in this country, also productive of 
some benefit. 

To your last inquiry on the subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs I must answer; that the want of an esta- 
blifhment, and the spirit of high, and perhaps licen- 
tious liberty, in the country, reduces the power of 
our church government to little more than that of 
advice. There is at least no other means of compel- 
ling submifsion to the censures or awards of the 
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church, than what arises from the opinion whick: 
the subjects of them ascertain of their sacrednefs ; or 
from that terror which exclusion from the privileges 
and society of the faithful carries with it to their 
consciences, or their sentiments of honour. We 
profefs to have uniform rules of church government, 
which are nearly the same with yours, only modi- 
fied to the state of the country; but gentlemen ac- 
customed to the exact order of the church of Scot- 
land, would esteem them to be very laxly executed, 
For admifsion to the sacraments, particularly to that 
of the Lord’s Supper, I fancy we are as strict in the 
qualifications we require, as you are in Britain; but 
we know little of the combats and jarring of sefsi- 
ens and presbyteries, ec. which our clergy think 
often affect church order by destroying Christian 
charity. Almost every thing that relates to the 
peace and union of the members of the congregation 
with each other, is accomplifhed by advice and me- 
diation. If this is ineffectual, we proceed to what, 
other measures of reprehension or exclusion, the 
state and spirit of the people have left within the * 
power of the rulers of the church. 

When I speak of religion, I mean to speak of it 
as it is within our synod. The same observations, 
however, may be applied to great part of the New 
England churches, except that they govern more 
profefsedly by advice than we do; but wherever the 
church of England prevails, and that is over at least 
a fourth part of the continent, there is almost no at 
tention paid to orthodoxy, to discipline, or almost 
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any other circumstance necefsary to the good consti- 
tution, or orderly government of a church. 

There is, unhappily, among all denominations, an 
indifference about religion, and a neglect of its or- 
dinances, that is extremely affecting to pious minds. 
The civil power is too inattentive to the influence 
which religion would have on the good government 
of the state. They have a religion that satisfies 
their low ideas at present, and the Americans are 
not famous for looking forward to security, and 
forming their schemes, or planning their works for 
succeeding generations ; and they piously believe, 
that heaven will take care of the church, if they take 
care of the state. 

I could wifh that America would learn wisdom 
from the example, or from the errors of other nati- 


ons; but we.are men, andI am afraid, like other 
men, must learn from our own experience, and con- 
sequently from our own misfortunes. When we 
thall be wise enough to discever those evils which 
we might have avoided, we fhall be probably too cor- 
rupt to effect a reformation. IJ am, We. 

S——. S——ru. 


‘ A DETACHED REMARK. 
STATESMEN and generals, merchants and manufactu- 
rers, may grow rich and great by unexpected aczi- 
dents, and a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
neither procured nor foreseen by themselves ; but 
excellence and reputation in the learned world must 
be the effects of capacity and industry. 
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GENERAL CRITIQUE BY ARCTICUS, ON THE EDITOR, 
AND WRITERS IN THE LAST SIX VOLUMES OF THE 


BEE. tL 


Such a generous glow of honesf friendfhip and undifsembled patriotism, 
runs through the following letter, which criticises with equal freedom 
and good humour, the supposed errors of the Editor,’ and some of 
his correspondents, that he cannot insert it without exprefsing the grate- 
ful sense he entertains of the obligations he lies under to the writer of 
it. Whether the author be at all times just in his strictures, he does 
not pretend to say. Every reader is intitled to judge for himself in tha 
respect; but as it gives a picture of the general mode of thinking of 
Britith subjects abroad, on Britith affairs, he fhould think himself te 
blame, if he either concealed, seftened, or altered a single article in the 
whole, 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


As I took the liberty of informing you of the ge. 
neral remarks made on the Bee at its first appear- 
ance in Rufsia, 1 will with the same franknefs tell 
you those of today. You may probably have re. 
marked the enthusiastic veneration of most Brito 

for their happy constitution, who have lived long 
abroad in any country of the world, by comparing 
and contrasting it with those of other nations ; J mean 
practical observations on the different effects of go- 
vernments, en the liberty, property, and happinefs 
of the human species, not the theoretic ravings of soi 
disant philosophers, of what ours or other consti- 
tutions /hould be. Now to this trait of human nature 
J impute the displeasure my friends exprefs, at se- 
veral bilious papers in the Bee, evidently wrote by 
Miscontented men, who would not be displeased at 
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the completion of what every friend to his country 
ought to dread. It is the unanimous opinion of all 
of us who see coolly at a distance. the efforts that are 
making to level your happy, flourifhing, and proud 
island, with the rest of the world, that every good citi- 
zen fhoulddend his aid at this.critical period, to support 
the Britith constitution and government, with all its 
real or supposed defects; especially at this time, when 
an old sect, its avowed enemies, are again trying their 
force, under-cover of new lights and doctrines, which 
are well calculated to mislead the unwary. For I 
eannot reflect without horror, on the danger that real: 
and virtuous liberty runs by the frantic mancevures 
ofa set of slavesrun mad, Is it not singular that the 
amiable-French nation (for certainly they were once 
so, ) can do nothing like other people, and must always: 
run into extremes? Jt was this known trait in their 
character, which set them a forming a wild theore- 
tic constitution, which all the philosophers in the 
world cannot go so far as determine if it és practi- 
cable or net, providing even that Frenchmen had 
steadinefs enough to keep to it, which is by no 
means the case; for I observe the new legislature, 
and Jacobin clubs, are more hostile to it than even /fo- 
reign pewers seemed to be, till they puthed them to 
meddle decidedly in their affairs, whether they 
would or not, whilst they were confining their in- 
terference and league to save the royal family. 

With all this, I am by no means an Antigalican, 
and few were more happy than myself at seeing the 
zacient despotism of thatcountry overturned ; butnow 

WOL. Xil. N 
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they are gone so far that almost any government 
would be better than what is now disgracing them; 
and I am decidedly of opinion that they: are 
hurting efsentially the noble cause of liberty. 
We all highly approve, at the same time, that spirit 
of independence you are endeavouring to raise in 
Scotland. relative to trade, and the abolition of certain 
impolitic fiscal regulations, like a true patriot, to bet~ 
ter the state of the industrious poor; but we plainly 
see thatthe malevolent, under cover of your wing, are 
endeavouring to sap the foundation of the constitu« 
‘tion, and preach up doctrines indirectly, which, if at- 
tended to, would soon put you in the situation of the 
unhappy country which is delivered up to. lawlefs 
anarchy,confusion, and ruin, for at least half a 
century, by the wild. declaration of the Gallic Rights 
of Man, and proclaiming the people sovereigns. 

We were all much*hurt at a note, inculcating the 
most execrable doctrine, of receiving money from 
foreign'princes, to support rebellion against your Na 
tive sovereign, and thought your. remark upon it too 
gentle; for you certainly have an undoubted right, 
when you condescend to defile your work with such 
opinions, to reprobate the doctrine with the glowing 
language of true patriotism ; and the virtuous part 
of the public will respect you for it, and support 
you against the venom of disappointed malice, Iam 
sure Britain is not so far degenerated but that an 
hundred pens would defend the virtuous citizen 
who durst attempt to stem the torrent of certain mew 
tenets, which men would have bluthed to have publi- 


thed but a few years ago. 
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I must own, on taking leave of this subject, that 
from. all I see brewing in your part of Europe, [ 
tremble for the constitution which has been the glory 
of my_life to think, and say, I was born under; and 
that as the effort of all its sons widely dispersed over 
the globe, is to get a competency which we hope to en- 
joy insecurity under its benign protection, where the 
hair of a man’s head, nor a single tree on his estate, 
cannot be touched, either by the hand of power, or 
the wild grasp of democracy, the most savage, blind, 
and horrible of tyrants, it is discouraging to think, 
that our prospects run even the least rifk of being 
blasted after all our labour. 

I live in hopes some patriot writer will point out: 
the dangerous tendency of such direct and indirect 
provokatives, to a people who, in the present crisis, 
have rather occasion for calmers: such as your judi- 
cious annunciation. of a plan dn the carpet to take 
off the internal duties on coal and salt, which would, 
if practicable, make your minister immortal; nay, e- 
ven the attempt would point him out to future genes 
rations as the truest patriot who has ever governed 
the eountry, 

It is flattering to myself to declare that I perfectly 
agree with you in all your propositions and direct 
specific charges, of fiscal, or other regulations, which, 
however innocently intended, do actually militate a- 
gainst the industry of the subject, and ought to be 
remedied smmediately, if they do not materially affect 
the revenue ; and if they do, a gradual modification 
ought to be tried, till they answer the double inte- 
trest of the public crediter, and the industrious sub- 


ject. rie 
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How different from such a well meant patriotic con- 
duct are all those indiscriminate general charges and 
accusations of government, which make us look solit- 
tle in the eyes of foreigners ?—they cannot be calcula. 
ted to do good, but to indulge the bile of discontent- 
ed men, who, under the mafk of patriotism, feed 
John Bull with his favourite food, and which I think 
at present, ought to be a little moistened with the 
milk of human kindnefs, by those who really love 
their country. 


Imperial Cadet Corps 
St Petersburgh, t ARCTICUS, 


August 10. 1792. 


ADDITIONAL Pa iy E SIR W.LOCKHART.. 


Continued from p. 8. 
Six Witi1aM LockuartT was one of those open, can- 
did, generous, manly characters, which may be guil- 
ty of improprieties of conduet, but never of mean- 
nefs ; he was therefore much esteemed in all situa- 
tions, unlefs, perhaps, by his father, whose ideas of 
order and regularity had taken such deep hold of his 
mind, that he never could cordially approve of his 
son’s youthful conduct. This. circumstance, joined 
with some near family lofses, made his country lefs 
dear to him than it otherwise might have been. 
The following incident is highly characteristic. 
When in the French service, his spirited intrepidity 
attracted the notice of the queen mother, who sent 
him a commifsion, advancing him a step higher than 
he then occupied, with an elegant sword, accompa- 
nicd with a polite mefsage, inviting him to court, 
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when the state of the army would permit it. Lock- 
hart, some time after, went to court, and in the an- 
tichamber he recognised the person who had been 
the bearer of these favours to him; he immediately 
accosted this gentleman in that frank manner which 
was natural to him ; but his appearance was now so 
different from that he bore in the camp, that the 
gentleman could not recollect that he had ever seen 
him before. Lockhart soon put him in mind of the 
transaction, and added, that he fhould never forget 
the happinefs his mefsage had given him, and would 
be glad if he could make a return. The gentleman 
politely wifhed him joy of his. good fortune, and told 
him, with evident marks of deep regret, that he held 
the same place now as he had done before, and 
scarcely had any hopes that he fhould ever be able 
to better it. Lockhart fhook him kindly by the hand, 
said nothing particular then, went into court, and, 
before his return, had so effectually interested him- 
self for his disconsolate acquaintance, that he was 
able to with him joy, on his return, on being ap- 
pointed to a higher place : nothing ever gave him so 
much pleasure as actions of this nature. 

When the Protector offered him his niece, Mifs 
Sewster, in marriage, he found that he was in dan- 
ger of losing her, as fhe had been pre-engaged to 
another. But Lockhart, who valued life only when 
it could be enjoyed with relifh, found it such a 
hard tafk to relinquifh his hopes, that without hesita- 
tion, he resolved to give them up only with his life. 
He, therefore, waited upon the gentleman, told him 
without disguise that he must either resolve to give 
up his pretensions to that lady, or fight him; but 
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the gentleman, more cool, or more prudent than: 
himself, declined the combat, and allowed him to 
carry off the lady in triumph, who seemed to be nos 
wise difsatisfied with losing so cool a lover, in exs 
change for the ardent soldier. 

It does not often happen that matches of the nas 
ture of the present cafi be entitled to the name of 
love marriages ; nor does it always happen that love 
marriages turn out to the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties, in the future part of their lives. This 
marriage was a singular exception. The lady be. 
came the kind companion of her beloved hufband 
for the remainder of his life; and he continued the 
fond hufband of this amiable woman till his dying 
hour. On this death, which happened in the Ne- 
therlands, in the year 1676, where it was supposed 
he was poisoned by a pair of gloves, it -was found; 
that he had left her the guardian of his children, 
and intrusted their education to her care; he also 
gave her the sole administration of all his affairs; 
She executed her trust with the greatest care and 
fidelity ; and her memory is so precious tothe family, 
that it has been constantly retained by her descendants. 
By this lady, Sir William had three daughters and 
seven sons; first Robina, second Martha, third 
Elizabeth, fourth Cromwell, fifth Richard, sixth 
Julius, seventh William, eighth George, ninth John, 
tenth James, from whom is descended the present 
family of Lee. 

Mr Lockhart had married at an early period of 
life, Mifs Hamilton, daughter of Sit 
John Hamilton of Orbieston, one of the senators of 
the college of justice, whe died very soon; by her 
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he had one son, James, who died unmarried. Besides 
the offices formerly mentioned, he was made one of 
the Scotch judges in 1624, and commifsioner of forfeit- 
ures in Scotland : in 1674, he wasappointed lord justice 
élerk in Scotland, which he enjoyed only two years, 
His body was brought to Leith, and was intered in 
the family burying place near Lanark. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PHENOMENON RESPECTING THE 
CATERPILLAR. SEE BEE VOL. xi. p. 287. 


’ Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

Tue curious phenomenon which your friend has so 
accurately described, is a circumstance in the 
economy of nature, with which all collectors of in- 


sects are well acquainted.—The caterpillar, which 
has produced so abundantly, had been stung, as the 
entomologists term it, by the ichneumon glomeratus 
of Linnzeus ; 7. ¢. the parent ichneumon had deposi- 
ted its eggs in the body of the caterpillar, where 
they hatched, and fed till the time of their change 
into. the chrysalis state, at which period they spin 
the little cocoons. These will produce a small fly the 
next spring ; as the season is now so late, that ] think 
there is little chance of their hatching this autumn. 
The tribe of ichneumon is very numerous, and the 
different species prove extremely troublesome to col- 
lectors ; as they frequently are disappointed at the time 
a valuable caterpillar is expected to undergo its me- 
tamorphosis, it having previously been chosen by the 
parent ichneumon as a proper nidus for her valuable 
progeny. It is very remarkable, that though the cater- 
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pillar fhews evident signs of great torture, while its in. 
trails are devouring, it seldom dies, till the time the 
young ichneumons are arrived at the period of their 
change into the chrysalis state. It sometimes, how- 
ever, happens that there are more of the ichneumona 
larve than the caterpillar can support the required time, 
in which case the whole family fall a prey to hunger. 


MORAL REFLECTION BY MIRA. 
For the Bee. 
THERE are some people whom you cannot regard 
though they seem desirous to oblige you; nay, even 
though they do you actual services. This is the 
case wherever their sentiments are too widely dif. 
ferent from your own. Thus, a person truly avarici- 
ous can never make himself perfectly agreeable to one 
enamoured with the arts and sciences. A person 
of exquisite sensibility and tendernefs can never be 
truly pleased with another of no feelings, who can 
see the most intimate of' his friends or kindred ex- 
pire without any greater pain, than if he behelda 
pitcher broken. These, properly speaking, can be 
said to feel nothing but the point of a sword; and 
one could more easily pardon them, ifthis apathy were 
the effect of philosophy, and not the want of thought; 
‘but with tempers thus different, one fhould never at- 
tempt any close connection. Yet it may be a point of 
prudenceto fhow them civility, and allow them a tole- 
ration totheir various propensities. Toconverse much 
. with them, would not only be painful, but tend toin- 
jure your own disposition ; and to aim at their ap- 
plause, would only make your character inconsistent. 
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TO A FRIEND. 


For the Bee. 


Friznp of my youth, fhedd’st thou the pitying tear 
O’er the sad relicks.of my happier days? 

Of nature tender, as of soul sincere, 
Pour’st thou for me the melancholy lays ? 


Oh truly said !—the. distant landscape bright, 
Whose vivid colours glitter’d on the eye, 

Is faded now, and sunk in fhades of night, 
As, on some chilly eve, the closing flow’rets die. 


How vain the thought.—Hope after hope expires, 
Friend after friend, joy after joy is lost ; 

My dearest withes feed the fun’ral fires, 
And life is purchas’d at too dear a cost! 


‘Yet, could my heart the selfifh comfort know, 
That, not alone, I murmur and complain, 

‘Well might I find companions ia my woe, 
All born to grief,—the family of pain. 


Full well I know, in life’s uncertain road, 
The thorns of mis’ry are profusely sown ; 
Fill well I know, in this low vile abode, 
Beneath the chast’ning roi what numbers groan, 


“To them, alas! what boots the light of heav’n, 
While still new’mis’ries mark their destin’d ways 
Whether to their unhappy lot be giv’n, 
Death’s long-sad night, or life’s fhort busy day? 


If e’er a gleam of comfort _glads my soul, 
If e’er my brow to wonted smiles unbends, 
*Tis when the fleeting minutes as they roll, 
Can add one gleam of pleasure to my friends. 


Ev’n in these fhades, the last retreat of grief, 

Some transient blefsings will that thougat bestow; 
To melancholy’s self yield some relief, 

And ease the breast, surcharg’d with mortal woe. 


Long has my bark in rudest tempest tofs’d, 
Buffetted seas, and stemm’d life’s hostile wave, 
*Suffice it now, in all my withes crofs’d, 
To seek a peaceful harbour in the grave. 


VQL. Xii. © 
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Then may-my friend weep o’er the fun’ral_ hearse, 
Then may his presence gild the awful g!oom ; 
And his last tribute be some mournful verse, 
To mark the spot that holds my silent tomb. 


This, and no more,—the rest let heaven provide, 
To which resign’d,¥ trust my weal or woe, 
Afsur’d, howe’er its justice fhall decide, 
To find nought worse than I have left below. Mira. 


es 


VERSES ADDRESSED T® A BLACKBIRD. 


For the Bee. 


Hast thou sweet bird drunk of oblivion’s stream 2 
‘That thus thy sprightly lay ascends on high; 

When yester morn pierced by the hunter’s aim, 
Thou view'd thy gentie fond companion die? 


I mark'd thee flutter round thy breathlefs love, 
And try to wake him by each varied note ; 

I wept to see thy efforts fruitlefs prove, 
But thou already hast his death forgot. 


Would I, like thee, could drink oblivion’s wave, 
Or bear with such indiff’rence ev'ry care ! 

Then fhould I cease to mourn o’er Edward’s grave, 
To bathe it with the tears of wild despair. 


My thoughts no.more would dwell on scenes of blifs, 
When ev’ry moment fled on pleasure’s wing 5 

For 2h! remembrance adds to my distrefs, 
And sensibility my soul doth wring. 


Mem’ry no more would Edward’s death retrace, 
Edward, the friend and hufband of my youth ; 
And from my mind oblivion would erase 
His tender love, his constancy and truth, 


What have 1 wifh’d for!—to forget my woe ! 
Forget the faithful partner of my heart! 

Return rath with, far rather would I kn ow 
Each agonising pang of mis’ry’s dart. 


Though sensibility has many a thorn, 
And oft has call’d the tear into my eye 5 
My wounded bleeding bosom much has torn, 
And heav’d it oft with sorrows saddest sigh; 


The mournful goddefs stil] would I retain, 

Ev’n when fhe loads me with a weight of grief; 
Adds to my anguifh’d soul another pain, 

I would not from indiff’rence find relief. 
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Indiff’rence! ch‘lling.pow’r! I hate thy name. 
Thou arta stranger to each dear delight ! 
T hou sever felt mild friendthip’s noble flame, 
And angry love far from thee wings his flight. 


At thy approach the social feelings fly, 
And listlefs apathy the heart doth seek ; 
Soft Pity rises to her native hy, 
And Joy’s bright tear no more bedews the cheek. 


Goddefs, avaunt ! seize not upon my heart, 
Ic oft has mourn’d with sorrow’s haplefs child ; 
It scorns the calmnefs which thou canst impart, 
And is to sensibility resign’d. 
Ervinaé 


VERSES TO PHILOMEL. 


For the Bee. 


Tuov love Jorn tenant of the woody hill, 

Whose plaints remurmur down fair C—d—’s fhore 
In tender harmony,—oh now be still, 

And tell the lis:’ning moon thy woes no more. 


Ere late, till hopelefs love had found my breast, 
Thy mournful music warbling in the wind, 
Could soothe each momentary care to rest, 
And wake the soft emotions of the mind 3. 


While smiling sympathy with humid eye, 
Unhurt by any sorrows of its own, 

Could lend to fancied woe a virtuous sigh, 
And thed a tear at thy pathetic moan. 


But 2h! th’ ideal scene is chang’d,—and, now, 
For her own woes the tears of sorrow flow. 
ARMINZs 


EPIGRAM, BEE, VOL. Xi. P. 66. TRANSLATED. 
For the Bee. 


Tis death (the doctor sige declares) 
T” indulge in gen’rous wine, 

Nor will permifsion grant, he swearsy 
To kifs the nymph divine. 


Bit if I must good winz renounce, 
And girls bo h brown and fair too, 

Adieu, good Sir! I must at once 
The other world repair to, 
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ON LOTTERIES. 
[ Translated from the French of Mr Robert.] 


Wauara plague! what a ruin ina government is the exist. 
ence of lotteries! a thousand times worse than a tax of the 
same productivenefs.to the revenue! In a well regulated 
state there are none ;—there are none in Switzerland. 

Lotteries discourage industry and activity; they devour 
the subsistence of the unfortunate ; they blunt their activi. 
ty by offering them a prospect of being able to live with- 
out gaining it by their work. Lotteries occasion bank- 
ruptcies and suicides, by hopes deteived in decisive mo- 
ments ! Lotteries are a snare held out to avarice ; they sup- 
port a slow fever in the politic body ; they are, in fine, a: 
public game, in which the prince plays against. the most 
indigent clafs of his subjects, with unequal chances. 

While millions of people occupy themselves:with the 
combination of numbers,—whilst.they are attentive to the 
numbers that have been drawn since:a certain time,—whilst 
they are on the look out for those that seldom appear, or 
which have not appeared for a certain time, mose or lef 
distant ; the very serious’attention which they bestow on 
these objects, their anxiety on the fate of the next draws 
ing, are so many drawbacks from what they owe to the 
state, to their businefs, and to their duty. 

He that would apply with ardour to some profefsion 
profitable-to himself and society, sleeps in the hopes that 
the lottery will provide, soon or late, for his subsistence; 
he finds it more aggreeable to trust his fortune to chance, 
than to the good use of his time. 

Add to this, that by exciting in the mind of the indi- 
gent a false desire of riches, they make him feel more 
forcibly all the bitternefs of his poverty which they aggra- 
vate. - Let us respect the unfortunate, and not abuse thus 
crue}ly their credulity and their misery. 
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Lotteries, fatal to those whom they ruin, are equally so 
to those whom they enrich, or only when they are propi- 
tious for the moment. Money got without trouble, is ex- 
pended without care; it gives a taste for difsipation and 
pleasure ; it inspires an invincible disgust to work, to tlie 


detriment of*individuals and of society. If they are large 
prizes, lotteries take away trom commerce,—from the clafs 
of artificers and workmen, a useful body, to place them 
among idle people, and increase the supporters of vice. 
It is not conceivable how pernicious it is in a state, to op- 
eu any other road to fortune than that of industry, labour, 
and merit. These unexpected fortunes, which fall all at 
once to indigence, occasion drunkennefs, disorder, vice, 
and extravagance. ‘These are greatevils. ‘They present 
a fatal example, an irresistible and deceitful attraction to 
the multitude, of whom they become the ruin. 

Besides, these fortunate prizes irritate still farther the de- 
sire of the player; he believes himself born for a: frotune 
without bounds; and in his- delirium he gives back, suc- 
cefsively, to the lottery, what difsipation has not’yet devour 
ed. His fall is only retarded a few moments. 

Experience has but too well proved that lotteries infla- 
ence prodigiously the moral character of a people. Can 
it be denied that this insidious game, after having robbed 
the people of the fruit of their labour, delivers them every 
moment to the temptations of recovering it, by every kind 
of means? They openthe docr to-crimes. They excite 
desire ; and when desire is igritated and deceived, despair ; 
grief, and misery, know no bounds! Every day the allure. 
ment of the lottery provokes the infidelity of the son to- 
wards his father ; it provokes the infidelity of the wife, be- 
come deaf to the cries of her children; it provokes the in- 
fidelity of servants to their masteis; and the lotteries dif- 
solve the domestic tyes, as they do those of society... They 
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precipitate to beggary, those whom they donot devote to 
crimes, and prepare an overcharge for the hospitals. 

Lotteries are, besides, a real tax. Whether it is com- 
manded by the sword, or by a foolifh hope, the result is 
the same ; it isa tax, oopmmanded and perceived, with 
this difference, that the consequences: of this are incom. 
_parably more fatal. We cannot too often repeat it,—lotte- 
ries are a wound in the body of the state, the depth of 
which has never been thoroughly examined. 

And, by some fatality, these lotteries, which deceive 
thus those who engage in them, present only an imagina- 
ry resource to the revenue! The advantage which it is 
thought to derive from them, is entirely illusive and chi- 
merical, If so many millions which the unfortunate throw 
into it, by denying themselves the necefsaries of life, in- 
creased the daily consumption,—if these millions which 
make so many families miserable, tended to promote acti- 
vity, and industry, and the national rights; the public trea- 
sure would then be more considerable, and it would not 
be so often exhausted. 

But were the advantages derived from lotteries as real 
as they are indeed chimerical, a generous nation would 
scorn to make use of a branch of revenue of so destructive 
a tendency. 

These then are the detestable fruits of lotteries. May 
we see them extirpated among us, even to the memory of 
them! and in the interval which separates us from their 
proscription, it is the duty of every good man to hasten 
their fall;—he would deserve a civic crown! 


ON THE DISADVANTAGES ATTENDANT UPON GENIUS. 


Tur disadvantages which a man of genius has to combé® 
against are of so peculiar and malignant a nature, 
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would almost stop him from exerting the powers which 
nature has endowed him with, did not his thirst for fame, 
and the hopes that futurity would pay these exertions 
that respect_and reverence which they deserve, operate 
much more strongly than the prospect of any present 
injury, or the poisoned stings of secret malice. This 
I may say is one of his greatest foes; for the sting 
of the snake which Envy lets loose upon such occasians 
is commonly proportioned to the degrees of merit pofsef- 
sed by the person envied. Hence he who has evidently 
superior abilities above the society that he commonly mix- 
es with, if he has not that cunning or prudence, or call 
it what you will, which is absolutely necefsary in his 
intercourse with the world, has commonly more ene- 
mies than other men; whereas he who is not a superior 
genius, but circumscribes his exertions to afford enter- 
tainment to his afsociates and friends, has the satisfaction 
of seeing good humour and social merriment fhed over 
every circle he mixes in, while he himself enjoys the 
sympathetic pleasure that springs from mutual inter- 
course, and commonly reigns supreme ia fevery thing that 
is going forward. 

On the other hand, the great genius has sometimes 
hours of the most exquisite pleasure,—pleasure arising 
from the conversation of enlightened men, the chastity of 
his own sentiments, the sublimity of his own ideas, and 
the contemplation of that universal harmony displayed 
in the works of nature. Big with thoughts of a high- 
er nature than those which are common to most men, 
he cannot join the giddy throng, nor enjoy their amuse- 
ments with that eagernefs with which they are pursued. 
Though he feels this disadvantage, he cannot remedy 
the evil, his nature inclining him to despise those secon- 
dary enjoyments which proceed from company and incef- 
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sant visiting. But let not these considerations stop the 
budding genius from advancing in his studies. If he 
forms his nature after that amiable Pattern of virtue re. 
corded in the pages of sacred history, where all sweetnefs 
and goodnefs were displayed, he will be blest with a dispo- 
sition of good-will to the human race, and a temper mould- 
ed after that Divinity which stimulates him to proceed in 
these exertions, and for which posterity will ever blef& 
his memory. 


ooo ——S—S_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


‘Tue improved edition of Liberty Ball came too late to be properly noti- 
ced, as the author will easily perceive. Our correspondents will please 
to advert, that we wish te be at least three weeks forward with the printing 
before the day of publication; by adverting to this circumstance they 
will be able to see the reason why our acknowledgements seem to be of- 
ten sotardy. The chronicle only is kept back till nearly the time of 
publication. 

The Editor is much obliged to C. F. for his ingenious hints, which he 
will endeavour to lay vefore the public in due time; but he fears many of 
his readers think they have had enough on that subject just now, 

The observations by D. C. have more of a metaphysical cast than the 
Editor wifhes for; but he will try to find room for them. 

_ 4 ‘The same observation applies in a yet stronger degree to the ingenious 
efsay by Socius. 

However much the Editor may approve of the principles of No Laird 
No Farmer, he cannot think that his mode of bringing forward his propo- 
sitions would have a tendency to effect the purpose he profefsedly aims 
at. His petition fhall have a place in the first spare cornere 

Plorator and Dabo are received. 

The very ingenious éfsay by Mica is thankfully received ; but many of 
our readers will not with to have more on that subject for some time. It 
fhall not be lost ‘sight of. 

The communication by Curiosus junior came just in time, and fhall be 
duly adverted to. 

-Elwina’s favour is received ; but the Editor considers himself as incap- 
able of answering the query proposed, or he fhould have done it with 
chearfulnefs. He hopes his readers will not think any apology necefsary 
fer the piece inserted in this number. 

The hints by-Poverty merit particular attention; but he will observe 
another correspondent has some time ago occupied the same walk, whose 
performances have been too long deferred. The subject is of such ime 
portance as tu deserve every kind of elucidation, 





